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Editorial 


HERE is no detail af higher planning in the library sphere which does 

not ultimately affect the assistant at the counter, and it is clear that there 

is a growing unease throughout the profession at the inadequacies of 
present strategy. That pious hope, “ The right book to the right reader at 
the right time,” was shelved while we debated which was the right book— 
the one he wanted or the one we wanted him to have. The corollary claim, 
that any book is available at any service point, is so pathetically optimistic 
that many a faithful and enthusiastic junior has earned black marks for him- 
self and his library by the brash assertion that “if we haven't got it, we can 
get it for you.” Perhaps it is true that we have the most efficient system of 
library co-operation in the world; but that indicates only how deplorable is 
the situation elsewhere. In theory our network of Regional Bureaux and 
their impedimenta is excellent; in practice, even were we to expend the 
colossal amount of time and money necessary to provide them all with up- 
to-date union catalogues, the Bureaux could never provide the efficient 
machinery we need until supported by some form of regional subject special- 
ization and a far greater measure of goodwill, efficiency and downright 
commonsense on the part of “ co-operating” librarians than is evident at 
present, when the number of legitimate applications which are returned 
marked “ not available” is matched only by the sorry tale of cheap, popular 
and standard works which appear regularly on the lists. 

The position varies, of course, from region to region and from library 
to library ; at the best our co-operation is imperfect, at the worst it is deplor- 
able in an organisation which prides itself on performing a public service. 
In librarianship as in the wider world, the mastery of new techniques is 
accompanied by increased problems of administration, and if we are indeed 
emerging from our period of technical inventiveness, these are the problems 
which must now be faced. 

The McColvin Report, which made manifest so many of our present 
ills and gave us so many talking points to their confusion, is not yet dead in 
the minds of younger librarians; no doubt there are even some who still 
naively await its implementation. Mr. Florey (Looking Ahead) gives us a 
modification which attempts to avoid the rocks on which it foundered, and 
incorporates a number of interesting new proposals. But, unless we would 
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invite compulsion, any scheme for the improvement of our national library 
service must depend ultimately on goodwill and co-operation—and we are 
reminded once more of the indiscreet assistant who dared to say “If we 
haven’t got it, we can get it for you.” 


POSTSCRIPT: An application from a Government library (situated 
within half-a-mile of Charing Cross) for a recent issue of the Foundry Trade 
Journal, has found its way to a library in the North-West. Time taken, via 
N.C.L. and the Bureau, about a week. Six copies are listed in The London 
Union List of Periodicals, to say nothing of the Science Library Loan Service. 


EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 


We invite attention to the return, yet again, of the Library Assistant t 
Hornsey. Those librarians—and they are not few—whose mailing lists have 
not been amended since 1946 are now once more in step, at least in this 
particular. Colleagues in Kensington, Beckenham and Warrington will share 
our gratitude to the others if they will kindly note that in future.communica- 
ry to the editor should be addressed to: Central Library, Hornsey, London, 

8. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX, 1952. 


As in the past, the title page and index for the current volume is distri- 
buted fo subscribers only with this issue. Individual members, or libraries, 
needing a copy for binding purposes should send a stamped addressed 
envelope to the Hon. Publications Officer (F. D. Cole, Esq., F.L.A.), Central 
vg Porchester Road, Paddington, London, W.2., and not to the Hon. 

itor. 


A.A.L. CONFERENCE, 1953. 


The fourth Annual Week-end Conference will be held at Durham on 
April 10th—12th. Further details will be announced later. 


CONTINENTAL TOUR, MAY 2np—15tu, 1953. 


Over 60 enquiries had been received within two weeks of the publication, 
last month, of the provisional announcement of this important event. If 
YOU would like to meet your colleagues in Western Europe, spending 3 days 
in Belgium, 4 in Holland, 3 in Germany and Luxemburg and 4 in France— 
mostly in Paris—then this A.A.L. tour, at the very reasonable cost of 
33 guineas, is what you seek. 

Write now, enclosing a stamped address foolscap envelope, for further 
details to: — 


WALTER F. BROOME, F.L.A., 
Central Lending Library, Lambeth, 
LONDON, S.W.2. 
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Looking Ahead 
C. C. FLOREY, Senior Assistant, Kettering P.L. 


The prize-winning essay in the 1952 competition organized by the North 
Midland Branch of the Library Association. 


OR all our recent schemes of library co-operation in England, there is 
still no national library service in the full meaning of the phrase. 
Libraries of greatly varying quality and size exist: good urban libraries 

in the midst of a poor county library service; a handsome county head- 
quarters in the county town rubbing shoulders with a dreary, over-large 
Carnegie urban library which offers an independent and inferior service. 
Our great.libraries take little part in our co-operative schemes, so that, 
instead of the British Museum being at the head of a national library service, 
lending its duplicate copies and providing the peak of the bib!‘iographical 
service, we have a National Central Library trying to do the B.M.’s work 
a fraction as well. Despairing. of the value of a public library service so 
uneven, generally so ill-equipped to give them the information service they 
need, or the rapid book-borrowing service they require (because of the 
slowness of the inter-lending system), many firms have set up their own 
libraries and information services, and leave the potential technical-book 
service of the public library untapped. 

Clearly we must rationalize and bring to a high standard the library 
service, co-ordinate the public libraries with the national, university and 
special libraries. .What can be done? Several lines of approach have been 
suggested, the most comprehensive scheme being that of L. R. McColvin’s 
1942 “Report.” This was a revealing report and a thorough scheme of 
reorganization, but it made two excessively sweeping assumptions: 

(1) that legislation on a large scale would be considered by the Govern- 
ment. 

(2) that amalgamation of existing authorities into large units, with centra- 
lised control, was the answer to the problem of the national library 
service. 

The Report suggested new library areas that would overlap and ignore 
present local government boundaries to an extent that would forbid really 
local participation in library government, and would involve complete 
Treasury financing and ultimate control—two undesirable factors. 

Again, having had experience of a mediocre urban system serving 
nearly a quarter of a million people, and a lively provincial library serving 
fewer than forty thousand, Iam not convinced of the virtue of sheer size— 
a large bad library is many times worse than a small bad one. There is a 
great deal of value in local pride in “ our library,” much more so than in 
“the library,” however efficient “the library” may be, and working in a 
library of which people are proud provides a great incentive to good 
service. 

So I would advocate for our more comprehensive library service the 
use of the county as the largest library unit, with extensive decentralisation 
of functions so as to allow the smaller and medium-sized towns as much 
independence as possible, with a maximum of resources. In the case of 
very small counties, as Rutland, these would have to be combined with a 
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neighbouring county for library purposes, but again would form a separate 
part of the unit. 

The system would be based on the county, which should mean less of 
a legislative upheaval. As the centre of each county system, there would 
be a headquarters unit in the largest and most accessible town of the county 
—not necessarily the present county town. This headquarters would consist 
firstly of an administrative headquarters for the county, carrying out book 
purchase (but not selection), keeping of stock records and location indices 
(which could serve as Union Catalogues in case of need), cataloguing, 
classification, processing of new books, and maintaining a county bindery. 
The headquarters unit would also contain a lending library service for the 
town, with branches if necessary, and a comprehensive reference library 
and information centre for the whole county. It would almost certainly 
act also as an area library, of which there would be a number in the county. 
These would consist largely of formerly independent urban libraries, now 
able to use their book stocks to their fullest extent in the service of the 
whole surrounding area. The area libraries would preferably be in towns 
of a population of thirty thousand or more, but if necessary in more thinly 
populated areas, a small town or even large village might be “ promoted” 
to the status of an area library, even though this would mean an extensive 
building-up of its stock first. The stock of an area library should consist 
of at least seventy-five thousand volumes, including a reference stock of 
some ten thousand volumes. Where there are, say, two nearby towns of 
a similar size, one would be chosen as an area library, the other continuing 
to give a town service as at present, with perhaps the inclusion of villages 
nearby. The chosen area library would first of all be expanded to the 
seventy-five thousand stock level, which would mean at first a re-distribution 
of present county library stock, and would control the library service to a 
maximum radius of 10—20 miles, depending on the population density. 
The stock of the area library would be kept permanently within its own 
area, but would be partly distributed among village libraries and traveling 
libraries. The village libraries would be maintained only in villages with a 
compact population of a thousand or more, and would be the only units of 
library service not entirely professionally staffed. The present use of 
volunteers should not be completely discontinued, for the voluntary helper 
is rare enough to deserve some encouragement, but there must be adequate 
supervision of their work. Therefore, there should be a professional 
librarian in charge of not more than three village libraries, able to super- 
vise each library’s work during the whole of at least one of its opening 
periods every week. The stock of the village libraries would be temporary, 
with frequent and regular exchanges by means of a display van. 
travelling libraries would cover the remaining rural parts of the area 
library’s district. They would be of two kinds: (a) articulated vehicles, 
carrying a stock of four thousand volumes, to cover small centres of 
population, small villages, hamlets, etc., (b) vans carrying a stock of one 
thousand volumes, covering groups of houses, farms, etc. The stocks of 
the travelling libraries would be temporary, replenished after each weekly 
tour. 

That, then, would be the county system, which should ensure a means 
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of good service to the whole population of each county. Each county would 
be self-sufficient financially (of which more later) and in general stock, but 
above the county level there would be Regional reference libraries (R.R.L.). 
The counties would be grouped in regions as at present, but the 
functions of these regions would change. It would be one of our primary 
aims to build up in each region a great reference library: in some regions 
these already exist, as at Birmingham, but in most regions there are no such 
collections. By means of contributions from each county in the region, 
aided by a Treasury grant, and basing the collection on the present largest 
reference library in the region—preferably one of the University Libraries, 
if these could be induced to join in the scheme—it would be possible 
gradually to build up a great bibliographical centre in the region. Apart 
from acting as R.R.L.’s generally, these libraries would act as the centre of a 
subject specialisation scheme that would cover each region. 

Subject specialisation has already proved its worth in both the South- 
Eastern Regional Library system and the London Union Catalogue system. 
Carried to its fullest extent, | am convinced that it could act as one of the 
strongest pillars of a national library service. Therefore, in each region, 
gpecialist subjects would be apportioned to each area and town library of all 
the county systems in the region. This would enable each specialising 
library to cover one part of a Dewey main class completely, without strain- 
ing its resources. The apportioning of subjects between libraries would be 
affected by the holding of existing special collections and the nature of local 
industries. Certain special collections, such as play-sets, the less common 
foreign languages (the common ones being fairly represented throughout 
the county system), and a fiction reserve of pre-1900 novels withdrawn 
from general circulation, would be housed at H.Q. for use when required. 

To ensure complete coverage of the range of native publications, the 
British National Bibliography would be used for book selection, and each 
specialising library would undertake to purchase all new publications likely 
to be of any use in their specialisation. The R.R.L. would be notified 
weekly of any works in the current B.N.B. not selected for purchase. The 
R.R.L.’s specialist staff would study all rejections in the light of their wider 
knowledge, and would ask the specialising library to reconsider purchase 
if necessary. The R.L.L. would also include a bibliographical research 
department which would seek out valuable American and foreign publica- 
tion in English or foreign languages and notify the specialising library, 
providing full details so that they might be considered for purchase. 
Periodicals of subject interest would also be assigned to specialist libraries, 
for purchase and filing. 

Apart from new publications, books withdrawn from the stock of 
other libraries in the region would also be collected by specialising libraries. 
Lists of proposed withdrawals would have to be forwarded to specialising 
libraries, who would select what was needed for their collections and pass 
the remainder for withdrawal. The chosen books would then be forwarded 
to the specialising library and the National Union Catalogue would be 
notified of the change of location, thus saving the withdrawal of one entry 
and replacement by another. 

e R.R.L.’s would lose the most important function of the present 
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regional libraries: their union catalogues. These have never fulfilled their 
function as the king-pin of the inter-lending system, because of inevitable 
delays in cataloguing new books, passing the entries to Bureau, and the 
greater delay in making insertions to, and withdrawals from the Union 
Catlogue. In time they would be replaced much more efficiently by subject 
specialisation, for then all libraries would know where a copy of a new 
book should be available, as soon as it received its B.N.B. entry. In order 
to trace locations of old books as well as new, however, further changes 
would be needed: this is where the peak of the proposed national library 
service is reached, where it should always have been—at the British Museum. 

It is very regrettable that the B.M. had never taken part in the national 
library service before the establishment of the B.N.B., while it should always 
have done the work which N.C.L. struggles to do with a fraction of the 
facilities. So, in this proposed service, a most important change would be 
to transfer the essential functions of the N.C.L. to the B.M., including the 
book-stock and the National Union Catalogue (N.U.C.). After the change 
over date (say January Ist, 1955), no additions would need to be recorded to 
the N.U.C. for new publications, and the Regional Union Catalogues would 
cease completely. The Regional Union Catalogues as at January Ist, 1955, 
would be transferred to the B.M., and every effort would be made to bring 
the N.U.C. up-to-date for all pre-1955 publications. In addition, those 
regions (such as the West Midlands) not at present possessing a Union 
Catalogue would have entries for their pre-1955 publications added to the 
N.U.C. This would apply also to any University or special libraries which 
joined the national library service. Thus the N.U.C. would gradually 
become an efficient instrument for the location of pre-1955 publications: 
libraries would notify new accessions only of pre-1955 works (post-1955, 
the location would be known as soon as the B.N.B. entry appeared), and 
withdrawals of the same. Additions would steadily diminish, while a large 
proportion of “withdrawals” would actually be transfers to the specialising 
library, thus entailing only a change in the N.U.C. location. The work 
involved in keeping such a N.U.C. up-to-date would be only a fraction of 
that of maintaining the present out-of-date Regional and National Union 
Catalogues. 

The B.M. would, therefore, house the N.U.C. The second function of 
the B.M. would be to lend duplicate copies of the books in its stock. To this 
end, there would be built up a separate collection of “loanable” books (the 
Copyright Act would be amended to provide for the deposit of two copies 
of every new publication). Inter-library loans would then work as follows: — 

(1) The reader’s application is “classified,” whether it is for a specific 
title or a subject. 

(2) The application is forwarded direct to the regional specialising 
library. If possible, the work is supplied from stock. If not, 

(3) The application is forwarded direct to the B.M., with a notification 
to the first library. 

(4) The B.M. tries the N.U.C., if a pre-1955 publication (a subject 
request would have been satisfied anyway by the specialising library). If 
there is no location in the N.U.C., then the B.M. loan stock is tried, which 
should provide the final answer. For works of which no duplicate is avail- 
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abde, the B.M. would provide a photo-copying service of the parts required, 
at a cost charge to the original reader. 

Thus the vast resources of the B.M. would be brought into use in the 
national library service interest, becoming a .truly “national” library. In 
addition to its general functions, the B.M. would act as the centre of all 
bibliographical research, and as a clearing house for all foreign publications, 
supplementing the activities of the regional libraries in that respect. 

Since the system would be based on the present counties, with modifica- 
tions only in the case of very small counties, little new legislation shou!d be 
needed, since the county library systems would be paid for from the county 
rate fund. Membership of the proposed system would be compulsory for 
all public libraries, but it is expected that any resentment at their loss of 
independence would be offset by their actual increase in responsibility. 
The “central government” would be by a library committee of the county 
council (not the Education Committee), with a fairly large committee to 
give fair representation to all parts of the county. Total expenditure would 
be decided by the county committee, who would plan the county’s library 
“strategy”—the location of libraries, provision of travelling libraries, the 
funds to be allowed for each library within the county system. To advise 
the committee on professional matters, there would be a county librarian 
presiding over a committee, meeting monthly, of area and town librarians 
to decide on such professional matters as book-selection policy. While the 
total expenditure would be decided at county level, the only direct powers 
exercised by the county committee would be in: — 

(1) appointing senior staff down to, and including, deputy area and 
town librarians ; 

(2) deciding the total expenditure of each area and town library. 

In order to sustain the interest in their libraries of the local authorities of 
areag and towns, these would retain wide powers, including: — 
1) the appointment of staff below the grade of deputy librarian ; 

2) the expenditure of funds allocated by the county committee. 

Area and town library committees would have powers to add to the 
book-fund allocation from the local rate, so encouraging healthy competition 
between libraries. Area and town librarians would, after providing for 
their specialisation subjects, have complete discretion in the disposal of their 
book-funds, subject to their professional duty of providing a balanced and 
representative stock. The County Librarian would have general directive 
powers through his chairmanship of the librarians’ committee and as adviser 
to the county committee, but these powers would not extend to control of 
local book selection or administration. His main authority would be over 
the central administrative machine and the H.Q. library—which would 
probably be twice the size of any other library in the county. 

The Regional Reference Libraries would be governed by a board of 
trustees appointed jointly by the Library Association and the Library 
Department of the Ministry of Education, and would be financed partly 
from Treasury grants, partly from county contributions. The B.M. would 
be governed similarly, but financed wholly by the Treasury. 

In any national library service, the central government would have to 
take part through the making of Treasury grants, but since it is the intention 
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of this system that the library service should be nationally organized but 
locally administered, the government contribution would be as indirect as 
possible. The chief instrument would be grants-in-aid, which would be 
essential in the following cases and others :— 

(1) In setting up the B.M. as a national lending library. 

(2) In helping to build up the Regional Reference Libraries. 

(3) In making conditional grants to University and special libraries, to 
induce them to join in the national library service—to their own, as well 
as the general benefit. 

(4) In setting up a system of rate equalisation to counter the uneven- 
ness between regions—such as the rural East and industrial North. 

Since public money would be involved, a Library Department of the 
Ministry of Education would have to be set up to administer the grant- 
making system, and it is only reasonable that inspection by experienced 
librarians employed by this Department should be gladly accepted in conse- 
quence. In fact, regular inspection would prove an excellent fillip to the 
efficient organisation of the service. 

Simplicity and “practical politics” have been aimed at in these sugges- 
tions for the future. Rationalization of the library service is long overdue: 
for too long skilled librarians have had to spend time and limited funds in 
organising individually what could be done more efficiently by a joint 
authority ; funds which should be spent on books, and time which should 
be spent on the personal service to the reader which is the essential of 
librarianship. 


Inter-Library Loans 
J. L. BATE, Senior Assistant-in-Charge, Students’ Section, Cornwall Co.L. 


HE LIBRARY profession has established an enviable reputation for 

a co-operative spirit, and in recent years the use the public has made 

of the service this spirit makes possible has increased by leaps and 

bounds. A whole new department has sprung into being, and has rapidly 

become, in county libraries, the largest department of all, to cope with inter- 
library loans. 

It is inevitable in any inter-lending system that the large, wealthy 
libraries will be called upon frequently to supply books to the smaller, not 
so wealthy libraries. It is in accordance with ancient library principle that 
this should be so. A library is the possession of all mankind, knowledge 
must be free if man is to be free, so wherever knowledge is accumulated 
it must be freely dispensed to all who need it and ask it. However, there 
are signs that the larger libraries are beginning to resent some of the 
demands made on them. This is not entirely their fault, nor is it al! a sign 
of a hardening of the arteries of freedom. Far from it. 

If libraries are to avoid the fate of the nationalised industries, it is 
essential that a well-knit national scheme of library service shall be built 
up and efficiently administered. It is by no means true to say that all 
library systems to-day are efficiently administered, even putting the standard 
fairly low. 

It is in the sphere of book supply that the weakness of one system 
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becomes evident in the eyes of other systems, because of the publicity 
afforded to stock deficiencies through inter-library requests. No library 
regrets for a moment the loan of a rare local history, or of a long out of 
print standard biography of a minor Victorian, or a very expensive treatise 
on a local industry, but my experience of inter-library loans has been that 
far too often, libraries are asked to loan such books as Basil Williams’ 
Whig supremacy ; Johnson’s Lives of the poets; Bagehot’s British constitu- 
tion; Arnold’s Culture and anarchy; Stamp’s Asia; Evelyn’s Diary ; 
Heine’s Poems ; and Carter’s Model railway encyclopedia. 

Now no library has any right to be spending public money and to be 
without these books. No library with a book fund too low to ensure the 
purchase of such standard works in constant demand has any right to be 
an independent library authority. Such a library does not spread knowledge, 
but by pretending to provide a library service, gets in the way of its unfor- 
tunate borrowers and prevents them achieving success in their Jegitimate 
search for enlightenment. Sooner or later these deprived people will exert 
their democratic rights and something will be done about it. 

In the meantime let us see if there are not ways and means of doing 
something about it ourselves. It seems that in the first place an agreed 
list of essential books for all libraries is required, a list of books which all 
libraries are expected to keep on their shelves, and for which requests 
through the Regional Bureaux will not be entertained. That this should be 
necessary at all is a lamentable reflection on the professional qualities of the 
librarians who allow such requests to be circulated. But all with experience 
of inter-library requests will bear out what I have written above. 

Libraries participating in the regional schemes should be pledged to 
purchase second-hand any books on this list, if they are not in print, and 
applications will only be tolerated should this search for a second-hand 
copy prove ineffective. 

Complaint can also be lodged with the compilers of the L.A. Reader’s 
Guides, who have indulged in the frustrating practice of listing books which 
are not available for loan ; especially is this so in the Handicrafts List. I 
think care should be taken not to list any book unless it is known for 
certain that at least six loanable copies are available. It would have helped, 
while we were waiting for the recently published Reference Catalogue, to 
have been told which listed items were in print, but that has not usually been 
possible. Too few librarians build up their stocks on the basis of printed 
book lists. Once a book list is printed and circulated, the public are bound 
to make demands from it. It is surely self-evident that we should be 
prepared in advance for such demands. 

The volume of work undertaken by the Regional Bureaux is increasing. 
It ts arduous and painstaking work which is most expensive to the member 
libraries. It should be kept down to a minimum. There are a number of 
ways in which this can be done. Firstly, much more care should be taken 
in the supply of titles and authors. The necessary details can usually be 
checked and confirmed without much trouble before they are sent off. 
Howlers are much too frequent, they no longer amuse but only irritate 
the hard-pressed Bureau editor. 

Perhaps the number of requests made to Bureaux would be reduced if 
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member libraries kept strictly to the rule that no applications should be 
made for books in print at less than 12s. 6d. It really is a black mark to 
have a request returned for that reason! 

Another practice which avoids unnecessary requests is that of offering 
substitute volumes to postal enquirers. When a request is received over 
the counter a short conversation suffices to find out whether the reader 
fequires the book he asks for and only that book, or whether he will not 
be just as content with another book on the same subject already in the 
fibrary stock. Postal inquirers are not so easily cross-questioned, but an 
effort should be made to discover those who will be perfectly satisfied with 
a title other than the one they have requested. For example, requests for 
topographical books, or simple technical books are very often made without 
any knowledge on the borrower’s part of the available literature. 

However, in this matter of cutting down the amount of work under- 
taken by the Bureau, I leave my most revolutionary suggestion to the end. 

Since the advent of B.N.B. in 1950, librarians have been in possession 
of an accurate and more or less complete list of printed British books. Can 
no use be made of this invaluable list in the administration of inter-library 
loans? I am not sure how this could be done, but it seems to me it ought 
to be done, and what ought to be done usually can be done. I have given 
the matter not a little thought, and have made many calculations of expense, 
but I have not yet convinced myself that a full system of subject specialisation 
for each region is a satisfactory answer. I do think, though, that if each 
region were split up into areas, taking in county, municipal and special 
libraries, and each area was allotted a certain agreed portion of the classifi- 
¢ation to cover in B.N.B. each week, each area working out the manner in 
which this coverage is to be obtained among themselves, it might be possible 
to utilise B.N.B. as a union catalogue for all books published from 1950 
onwards. The regional bureaux would then only have to cope with pre-1950 
requests and instead of the wasteful and exhausting practice of sorting 
away thousands of acquisition slips for modern books which will, many ef 
them, never be requested through the bureau, have time for the many 
urgent indexing and locating tasks that await them. 

My plan for using B.N.B. is something like this. Library A wants a 
modern theological work and writes to library B which has been allotted the 
220-280’s under the specilisation scheme. Library B has not bought the 
required book, but agrees to do so. (Librarians should perhaps be allowed 
the right to refuse to buy something they think the requesting library ought 
to buy). The advantage of this scheme, apart from the welcome relief to 
the Bureaux, is that librarians are brought into professional touch with one 
another, a rare occurrence—much rarer in our profession than in any 
other—though a most healthy and desirable thing. No librarian worth his 
salt is going to write off and ask a brother librarian for a book that he 
isn’t absolutely certain he should not really buy for his own library. I think 
the scheme would lead to a material improvement of library stocks. 

The whole point is, of course, that we should fulfil our boast that the 
reader shall obtain any book he asks for no matter at which service point 
he asks for it. But we should bear in mind all the time that for the ome 
reader who asks for a book there are fifty needy souls who do not open 
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their mouths. It is in the satisfaction of their needs that our real task lies. 
If we use the inter-library loan service as a means of bringing ourselves into 
closer touch with our readers and the books they want, into a more intimate 
knowledge of our book stock and into a more brotherly exchange of needs 
and requests with our professional colleagues, then the hunger of the public 
for books which we exist to satisfy will be more easily appeased and we 
shall share and benefit from the general satisfaction. 


Book Selection and the Use of Staff 
R. B. BATEMAN, Chief Assistant, Thurrock P.L. 


The most important part of a Public Library is its book stock. 
Nevertheless, lamentably few articles on book selection practice, as apart 
from theory, occur in the professional journals. It is an even more serious 
matter that this aspect of librarianship is completely ignored in the practical 
training of most potential librarians. Too often in medium and small 
library systems book selection is the prerogative of the Chief Librarian 
alone, who himself may have been appointed without previous practical 
experience—a state of affairs which is reflected all too obviously in the book 
stocks of the vast majority of Public Libraries to-day. 

While book selection remains a neglected part of an assistant’s training, 
future librarians will continue to be content to “select” books by marking 
the Bookseller, the B.N.B., glancing at the 7.L.S. and the Sunday Times, 
and perhaps the British Book News, relying entirely on their own judge- 
ment, seemingly oblivious of the value of the specialist journals where 
specialists review the books which the specialist requires. Even worse is 
the abominable practice, now obsolescent if not obsolete, of selecting from 
the traveller’s conglomeration of book jackets. A publisher’s blurb which 
did not infer that the book under review was excellent of its kind would 
surely find a place in a museum or book exhibition as a freak. 

Book selection is not a matter of buying a book on a subject, but one 
o€ buying a good book on a subject. The reliability of the publisher, the 
author’s reputation, and the price are useful guides, and every book selector 
develops an instinct, but reviews are written and every advantage is to be 
gained from their use. Apart from any other consideration, the Librarian 
ig Spending public money, and should not waste it on useless or bad books. 
It is a poor Borough Engineer who builds low quality houses of cheap and 
perishable materials. It is equally a poor Librarian who builds a library 
of low quality books. 

The complaint that the librarian has not enough time for such 
exhaustive selection of new stock is invalid, for it is in the largest systems 
where time is found for detailed work in selecting current additions, because 
the chief delegates his authority in the choice of books to the senior staff. 
Admittedly the largest systems are blessed with many qualified staff. In 
a system which suffers from a shortage of qualified assistants, the division 
af book selection might result in a situation in which the Chief Librarian 
catalogues so that the cataloguer can select books. Apart from such 
unfortunately situated libraries, however, there are far too many which 
have a well-proportioned staff—say 20—30 per cent. chartered libraries— 
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but where the qualified staff are wasted. Why have staff who are qualified 
in the theory of book selection, if it is never intended that their knowledge 
should be used to their own advantage and that of the employing authority? 
If an assistant is required only to catalogue and classify, then there is no 
need to insist on an F.L.A., whose theoretical knowledge of other subjects 
will only atrophy from disuse. 

Can it seriously be thought that one man or woman, with much other 
work to do, can competently select books to the value of several thousand 
pounds each year? Both the library, and the staff, and, in the long run, 
libraries throughout Britain would benefit if senior staff could assist in the 
book selection. 

When is a librarian to know enough about every subject to recognise 
the value of every book as a contribution to the literature of its subject, and 
as a contribution to his library’s representation of that subject? Obviously 
the answer is never. Those large systems which are sub-divided into subject 
departments, have one answer to the problem, but it is an answer out of 
reach of 90 per cent. of public libraries at present. (Mr. McColvin’s 
regionalisation scheme, proposed ten years ago in his report, could provide 
the same answer, and would also, incidentally, ensure sufficient qualified 
staff in each library regional unit for the book selection to be shared and 
not monopolised). Librarians could make more use of local experts—there 
is no need for them to be co-opted on to the committee. Such persons are 
usually willing to advise and assist in the selection of reliable and authori- 
tative works, and to ignore such potential assistance is surely unwise. And 
yet it is often ignored, frequently by those who would themselves complain 
of those members of the public who do not take advantage of a librarian’s 
training and experience, but would rather struggle in a Reference Library 
by themselves, and finally go away with their request unvoiced and 
unsatisfied. 

Failing the availability of local experts, a librarian could make use of 
the knowledge of members of his staff. Even very junior assistants have 
some particular interest, be it cycling or xylography, football or field 
archeology. It is not necessary to be an expert in a subject to know 
whether a book is of value or not, but one must have a special interest in 
it deep enough to ensure that one keeps in contact with current exper! 
opinion, in order to distinguish between a worthless and a worth-while 
book of any standard, elementary or very advanced. I contend that an 
assistant interested to that degree would be better able to judge a book as 
a possible addition to the existing book stock, than would a Librarian whose 
interests lay with entirely different subjects. I make no suggestion that the 
newest juniors should form part of a book selection committee. I only 
claim that more use could be made of the staff than is usual at present. 
Books are bought on approval, and can be returned, or further copies 
ordered immediately, if the staff cognoscenti report such action warranted. 

But current selection of books is only part of the problem of the book 
stock. Revision is at least equally important. That our book stocks ar 
not all that they should be must be obvious to most librarians, particularly 
to those who deal directly with the public and try to meet the frequent 
requests for books on subjects which are not adequately covered by the 
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stock available. The paucity of ticks on the reading lists which students 
at the technical colleges bring to the local library reveals the inadequacy 
of many Lending Departments. Consideration of a list or bibliography 
on one’s “other interest” produces nothing but amazement at the number 
of books which the library really should have, but which it is without. 
The Finals student in search of books for his specialist paper inevitably 
has to apply through the Regional Loan System for many—sometimes 
most—of the reputedly standard and important works. There are even 
libraries without a copy of Esdaile or Minto, which, now out of print, 
surely should have been bought by every librarian when first published. 
Nor are these the only standard textbooks on librarianship and kindred 
subjects which many are without. Nearly every specialist who looks at the 
selection on his subject must feel the same sense of disappointment. No 
doubt the members of the public resign themselves to what is available, 
grateful for small mercies. Throughout life to-day there is that feeling of 
“Oh, well, this might do instead,” and I fear that it applies in a large 
measure to borrowers choosing their reading from a Public Library. 

How often are library stocks checked against bibliographies and book 
lists? Here is another situation where intelligent staff can learn something 
about book selection and basic stock. There are always members of the 
staff willing to do real library work, even in their spare time. Anyone who 
can use the catalogues can be detailed to check them against such lists as 
those printed by the National Book League and ASLIB. Once these reading 
lists are checked, it only remains for the Librarian to decide which of those 
items not already in stock he wishes to add to the Library. 

The annual classified lists of the British National Bibliography are 
a golden opportunity for yearly stock revision. It is a simple and rewarding 
task for reliable, qualified staff to check the catalogues—especially a classi- 
fied catalogue—to discover gaps in the subject representation, and to find 
what new editions of standard works are available. 

Whether the future of Public Libraries is to be nationalised, region- 
alised or left as individual systems, let us aim at a race of librarians who, 
from the start of their careers as juniors to their final years as Chief 
Librarians, have been well versed in the art and practice of building up a 
first-class book stock ; who have been aware, since they began work, of the 
all-importance of the books in a library ; who look on overdues, borrowers’ 
registration, stationery and floor coverings as pin-pricks which hinder the 
great work in hand, and not as the ultima res of daily routine and annual 
estimates. 


Camera in a Library 


R. L. COLLISON, Reference Librarian, Westminster PL. 

HE PHOTOGRAPHIC department of a library is still a comparative 
rarity in Britain.. Its purpose as a copying medium is clear enough, 

but the problems which it faces and the methods which it employs 

to solve them are little known, and recent advances in technique and 
incipient future changes are discussed infrequently. In America, swift pro- 
gress has been made in the last few years, and the urge to experiment promises 
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that even more may be achieved in the future. What, therefore, is beimg 
done in one large American library may be of interest to British librarians 
who are anxious to discover new ways of economising on time and manpower. 

The University of California Library at Berkeley serves a faculty and 
student population of some eighteen thousand people and, as it is a State 
university, renders in addition considerable service to the general public for 
many miles around. As part of its services it provides an extensive Photo- 
graphic Department with a staff of ten full-time assistants and several 
part-time helpers drawn from the students at the University. Its premises 
consist of fourteen small rooms in the basement of the main building, and its 
services are provided at cost—about £15,000 currently per annum. In a year, 
this department handles about 5,000 orders for photocopies, and 
produces about half-a-million photocopies—the difference consisting of 
current long-term projects—the cost of labour, materials and equipment 
being recovered from sales. 

The main work of the department may be divided into two functions: 
first, to provide the library and its readers with copies of material in various 
forms ; and, secondly, to apply photographic methods to the elimination of 
much routine clerical work. The performance of these two tasks involves 
the employment of much costly apparatus which is however in full use 
throughout the year. 

_ The copying of material takes many forms. The simplest being the 
making of photostats of short articles. A small photostat (up to 114in. by 
174in.) costs 2s. 6d., while a large one (up to 174in. by 234in.) costs 5s., the 
minimum charge per order being 7s. The type of work being done in Britain 
by such machines as the Copycat or the Ruthurstat is seldom done in the 
United States. 

The photostat, being a “ high contrast” process, is used for copying line 
and text originals, and as it is an extremely high precision process it is also 
employed in reproducing plans and diagrams. But it is expensive and is not 
suitable for copying great quantities of material, for reasons of cost, bulk 
and slowness of operation and developing. The microfilm camera is therefore 
in great demand for the copying of entire books, theses, and periodicals. 
Here the costs are very low, a single negative exposure costing 3d., with a 
minimum charge per order of 7s. Even this cost is halved in most cases, 
since materials smaller than newspaper size are filmed two pages per 
exposure. In the cost of inter-library loans, if the library asking to borrow 
a thesis states that it is willing to pay the cost of a microfilm copy, a positive 
copy is supplied if the library already possesses a negative copy ; in other 
cases, a negative copy is sent, unless the “ borrowing ” library has specified 
differently. The cost of a positive microfilm varies from 6d. to 9d. per foot, 
with a minimum charge of 7s. Continuous tone originals, such as book 
illustrations, are usually copied with conventional cameras of the type used 
for portrait and commercial photography. 

The microfilm is also beginning to be used for full-size reproductions, for 
where the textual material to be copied is at all extensive, it is cheaper to 
make a microfilm negative, and to use this negative to prepare enlarged 
paper prints to a standard size of 8tin. by 1lin., each print containing two 
pages—i.e., the open spread of a volume. These prints range in price from 
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lid. to 2s. 1d. each, according to size and quantity. 

The microfilm is also being used on a large scale to provide permanent 
copies of the library’s extensive newspaper holdings, the older volumes of 
which are beginning to disintegrate. At the moment the department is 
working on a project to copy some seven million pages of local newspapers, a 
task which will take several years. The work in this field is extremely 
thorough. As each page is turned, wrinkles and folds are eliminated with 
the aid of an electric iron, and defective pages are indicated on the film 
itself, thus saving the reader the trouble of checking the original for possible 
faulty reproduction. When the film is completed, each page is carefully 
scrutinised on a microfilm reader, and defects are noted on special report 
sheets. Any serious deficiencies are made good by refilming. A minor 
service of the department is the preparation of lantern-slides at a cost of 
4s. to 7s. each, while colour slides can be prepared at the higher figure. 

One of the most interesting developments is the application of photo- 
graphy to routine tasks in libraries. The work of the photo-charger 
in recording the issue of books is already well known, but the use 
of the small photostat camera for the preparation of overdues, booksellers’ 
reports, etc., is still new. The basic principle is the use of the original record 
masked and added to a proforma. In the case of reports which are required 
on books already ordered, the original copy of the order for each book is 
wedded to a proforma demanding a report, the order being masked in such 
a way that only pertinent details remain visible. The proforma includes 
“boxes ” which can be marked by the bookseller to indicate “ out of print,” 
“ re-ordering,” “ binding,” etc. These are filmed and printed on Jong strips 
which can be cut up and despatched to the various booksellers. The work 
of the latter is limited to checking the relevant boxes and returning the 
slips. 

In a similar fashion, overdues are prepared by photographing sufficient 
of the original charge slips to indicate the book, date issued, and the name 
of borrower. (Since these slips are usually in the hand of the reader, this 
process eliminates the possibility of mistakes in deciphering difficult writing, 
and gives the reader more confidence in the library’s system). But the great 
advantages in both the booksellers’ reports and in the overdues are speed, 
elimination of copy-typing (even more expensive in America than in Britain), 
and—most important of all—elimination of checking with the original entry. 

The possibilities of this application of photography are immense, and the 
University of California is now experimenting with Dr. Ralph R. Shaw’s 
“Photoclerk,” which carries the idea several stages further in its application 
to nearly thirty routine tasks. The results of the experiment will have to be 
co-ordinated with those for several other libraries, and will not be known 
for some time yet. 

This department photographs, develops and prints all its own work. 
Its system is streamlined, so that one process proceeds quite naturally into 
those of adjoining rooms. Sceptical at first, the visitor soon realises that 
here is a department which can free still more staff for the public service, 
which can eliminate drudgery and yet assist readers to a far greater extent 
than ever before. 
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Letters from Hembers 
EXAMINATIONS. 
F. Atkinson, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, Hampstead P.L., writes :— 

In his article on Library Journals (Library Assistant—October, 1951), } 
Mr. Benge said of the Library Assistant—* Our next demand is for more | 
humour, and this, of course, is difficult ... ” ! 

It may be that it was in response to this demand that Miss M. J. Boast’s 

“A Word of Consolation” was published in the November issue. If so, | 
then it shows very clearly not only the difficulty, but also the danger in trying 
to be funny. A collection (such as Miss Boast’s) of untruths and half-truths, 
plus a leading question, however heavily veiled with facetiousness, is not 
humour; and at least two moderately-supple minds reject it as satire. 

Such brittle, Betty Macdonald-ish contributions as Miss Boast’s, with 
their “ anybody can do anything” message, are words of demoralization. 
Most of my fellow students (including those who appreciate the fact that 
the profession is wider than the one or two public library systems they may ff 
have worked in) are critical of the L.A. examinations, but none, | think, ff 
would agree that the syllabus is entirely useless. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP. 


Miss Jean Binper, A.L.A., St. Albans P.L. (Hon. Editor, G.L.D. News), } 
writes : — 


Following the editorial in the November issue of the Assistant, it seems 
necessary to stress a point which was raised at the G.L.D. members’ meeting. f 
The reference back at the Annual General Meeting of the Library Associa- 


tion requested simply student membership, not another section. 

The doubts expressed in G.L.D. News were based not on fear of an 
unknown devil, but on a positive attitude, i.e., that when a person belongs 
to an association he or she should have a voice in its affairs. At the Annual 
Meetings in 1950 and 1952 more objections were made because the majority 
of the membership could not vote than because of the Council’s proposals 
as such. True, some votes are cast irresponsibly, but this factor has prob- 
ably received more attention than it deserves. (Everyone who has acted as a 
polling clerk knows the bewildered body who can’t tell the Conservative 
candidate from the Communist). As the President remarked at Bourne- 
mouth, “ That’s democracy!” On this occasion, when the reference back 
was carried, the great majority of members present were librarians and 
authority representatives, not adolescent assistants. 

Librarians have a great job to perform, and to do it as we should 
everyone from chief to youngest junior should strive to work as a member 
of a team. Of course difficulties and disagreements exist; evidence of willing- 
ness to recognise these and seek a solution should come from all ranks m 
the hierarchy. 

The G.L.D. Committee’s statement has now been amended to some 
extent by the membership and the resulting suggestions have been published. 
May I end with a quotation—“ If the A.A.L. come to us as a docile and 
uncritical body they will burden rather than reinforce us. If they hope to 
achieve anything, let them draw up a forward programme and press for its 
performance.” (L.A. statement from Invitation and Opportunity). 
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